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Notes of the Month 
Strikes in Belgium 

ON 21 December M. André Renard, Walloon Assistant Secretary- 
General of the Fédération Générale du Travail Belge (F.G.T.B.), 
ordered a general strike of Government and Communal employees, 
including transport workers, as a protest against the Bill for national 
economies, known as the Loi Unique. The loss of the Congo had 
brought the financial crisis to a head, and thus made necessary the 
promulgation of the Bill at this particular moment. But the Budget 
estimates have for a long time required a supplementary credit at the 
end of the year to cover drains on the national economy in the form 
of subsidies for education, both Catholic and lay, health insurance, 
unemployment insurance, grants to cover deficits on the railways, 
and, worst of all, huge expenditures on the uneconomic coal-mines. 
The Belgian economy has, in fact, been in a parlous state for some 
time, and the Lot Unique proposes drastic economies and fresh 
taxation. 

Transport was paralysed for about two weeks by the strike, and 
essential services such as electricity, postal services, refuse collec- 
tion, etc. were drastically curtailed. But most services were almost 
back to normal by 11 January, although the strike did not end till 
23 January. A fair amount of violence was reported; there were 
clashes with police and gendarmerie; one striker was shot dead by 
a passer-by in Brussels, and another died after a gun-shot wound in 
Liége. Most of the violence was confined to Mons, Charleroi, and 
Liége, where, after damage to the railway station on 7 January, 
meetings of more than five persons were prohibited. 

For a week only Catholic schools were open, but when the 
Government ordered the teachers to return to work or be suspended, 
they resumed at once. Communal employees were also ordered to 
return by 16 January, and again there was a large response. The 
700,500 members of the Christian trade unions did not join the 
strike, and they outnumber the F.G.T.B. membership by about 
100,000; but many were prevented from working by strike pickets. 

M. Renard had threatened to withdraw the essential services, 
which would result in the flooding of mines and damping down the 
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blast furnaces ; but if this were done it would further harm Wallonia. 
The Government was taking no chances on this issue, however, and 
Belgian soldiers were transferred from West Germany, not only to 
guard bridges, railway stations, and other public buildings but also 
to take over the pumps and avert sabotage of mines and steel works, 
should M. Renard’s followers withdraw from maintenance. 

By 10 January the Socialists began to condemn violence, as it was 
getting out of hand and losing them the sympathy of the mass of the 
people. M. van Acker, a former Socialist Prime Minister, tried to 
find a compromise to end the strike, but his action was criticized by 
M. Renard, and he seems to have lost interest ; for on 13 January all 
the Socialist Deputies voted against the Lot Unique. Meanwhile the 
Christian trade unions have won concessions from the Government 
regarding clauses in the Bill, in particular the means test proposed 
for unemployment insurance after a limited period, and the raising 
of the pensionable age. 

To understand the real reason for the strike one must look back 
to the closing of the coal mines in Wallonia, which has always been 
opposed by the F.G.T.B. Many of these mines are uneconomic and 
have since the war only been kept open by large subsidies from 
Marshall Aid, the Government, and the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. Efforts at strikes on this issue have failed, and M. Renard 
found the Loi Unique a better wicket, as hardly a Belgian approves 
of all its clauses. To cure the economic difficulties of Wallonia he 
now advocates autonomy, and the Government’s delaying of the 
linguistic census has provided him with ammunition. He also hoped 
to frighten the Government and people of Belgium, and to show 
that the F.G.T.B. were the country’s real masters. In this he has 
failed ; but it is doubtful if the Lot Unique, when it comes into force, 
will provide the money, either in economies or in taxation, which is 
needed to balance the Budget. 

Moreover, economic morale in Belgium is low. As Monsieur 
Théo Lefévre, President of the Christian Social Party, said at its 
annual conference on 19 December, ‘We Belgians lack a civic con- 
science. We have lived too long in the golden atmosphere of the 
liberation. We have lost the Congo and we have become very small. 
Finally, we are despised by the United Nations.’ Belgian Govern- 
ments since the war have allowed public pressure to deflect them 
from economic measures which they have known to be required, 
and this strike will help neither Wallonia nor Belgium to adjust 
themselves to the competition of the Common Market. 
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East and West Germany Compete in Africa 

A STRIKING feature of the second half of the 1950s has been the 
growing interest in Africa in both East and West Germany. From 
1956 onwards ‘Africa bureaux’ and ‘African Institutes’ suddenly 
began to sprout all over the German Democratic Republic. African 
students, lured by handsome scholarships, flocked in large numbers 
to East German universities and technical institutes. At the same 
time, trade and cultural delegations from the G.D.R. began to 
descend on the newly emancipated countries of Africa. The coming 
to independence of each new State was watched closely by the 
Pankow Government and preparations were made well in advance 
of each such event to make the most, politically as well as com- 
mercially, of the new opportunity. 

The Germans, regardless of whether they hail from the Western 
or the Eastern part of Germany (and many Africans are unaware of 
this division), seem to be popular in Africa; having lost their own 
colonies more than forty years ago, they are regarded as the one 
important branch of the white race untainted by colonialism. Even 
in those territories such as Tanganyika and Togo, where memories 
of German imperialism still linger, the Africans tend to remember 
the blessings of efficient administration and good education rather 
than the evils of colonial exploitation and repression. An article by 
the German author Peter Grubbe entitled ‘Deutsche Legende in 
Afrika’ (Die Welt, Hamburg, 11 March 1960) makes it clear that 
German prestige in Africa is high, though the author comes to the 
conclusion that this reputation is based on myth rather than on any 
particularly concrete benefits which Germany has in the past 
conferred on Africa. 

The East Germans have undoubtedly profited greatly from this 
reputation. They have a number of distinct advantages over their 
Western competitors in suing for African interests. For one thing, 
they are able to offer better terms for two-way trade. Invariably, as 
soon as a new African State has become independent, the East 
German Government’s first move is to send a trade mission there, 
and while it can offer much the same kind of technical assistance as 
would be available from Western Germany—plant installations, 
heavy machinery, consulting engineers, etc.—it is in a much better 
position for barter arrangements than the Federal Republic. 
Eastern Germany, which is constantly beset by food scarcities and 
where all trade is handled by Government agencies, has no qualms 
about contracting for large deliveries of agricultural produce. In 
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propaganda, too, the East Germans are in a favourable position. 
By pointing to N.A.T.O. they can link the Bonn Government to the 
‘imperialist’ Powers. For instance, in the spring of 1960 they circu- 
lated throughout northern and central Africa the unproved allega- 
tion that Western Germany had helped France to manufacture the 
‘Sahara bomb’. 

Western Germany, and in particular the Trade Union Federa- 
tion or D.G.B. (Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund), has now decided to 
meet the challenge of East Germany and her trade union counterpart 
the F.D.G.B. (Freier Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund) in the field of 
African interests. Trade unionism is in most of the newly indepen- 
dent African States the most fruitful field for foreign influence. In 
August 1960 the D.G.B. was requested by the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, whose headquarters is in Brussels, 
to open a large-scale campaign in Africa to counteract East German 
influence. Under the slogan ‘We are helping’ and the symbol of a 
black and white hand interlocked, the D.G.B. has initiated a pro- 
gramme of invitations to African trade unionists to visit the Federal 
Republic, of trade union delegations to Africa, and plans for the 
establishment of business training colleges in the new African 
States. The West Germans are trying to counter the East Germans’ 
offensive by pointing to the evils of Communism. This often proves 
a blunt weapon, however, for Communism means little or nothing 
to most Africans, who have not experienced it and who in any case 
think much more in terms of food and clothing than of ideologies 
and political freedom. 

Both sides in the German duel for Africa are doing their utmost to 
draw the budding intelligentsia of the new African States into their 
camp. The would-be African student can choose practically any 
university in either East or West Germany or in East or West 
Berlin and obtain all he wants free for the asking. In lavishing this 
hospitality on black students, the G.D.R. seems to have stolen a 
march on the Federal Republic. There the drive for African student 
enrolment at the already crowded universities was only getting 
under way during 1960, while Leipzig, Dresden, Jena, Rostock, and 
other East German universities have had a large number of black 
students for the past five or six years. A writer in Die Welt (11 
August 1960), commenting on interviews with some of these African 
students, was startled by their political naiveté and their thorough 
indoctrination after only a short stay in Eastern Germany. 

A full-fledged ‘Africa Institute’ was opened in the early autumn 
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of 1960 at the University of Leipzig. Its primary purpose is to train 
East German diplomats and trade representatives for service in 
Africa. The faculty of the Institute is soon to be expanded to include 
twenty historians, twenty-four economists, ten jurists, four art his- 
torians, and two philosophers. A new State-owned publishing house 
“VEB Edition Leipzig’ was also opened early in September 1960 for 
the specific purpose of producing books aimed at the African States. 
Also in Leipzig there is an F.D.G.B. institute aimed to attract 
African trade union leaders, which provides them with a ‘primer on 
socialism’, printed in English and French and distributed free of 
charge. It is making available 300 scholarships for Africans up to 
1963. Within less than a month of the announcement of inde- 
pendence for the Congo sixteen Congolese trade unionists had 
arrived at the Leipzig trade union school. 

In East Berlin a ‘Committee for Solidarity with the Nations of 
Africa’ was set up on 23 July 1960. According to East German press 
reports, delegates from fourteen African countries attended the in- 
augural ceremonies in which some fifty prominent East German 
personalities also took part; it was disclosed at this first meeting that 
twenty African delegations had been the guests of the F.D.G.B. 
during the first half of 1960. Broadcasting is also an integral part of 
the propaganda campaign and an East Berlin transmitter has re- 
cently begun short-wave broadcasts in F: ch and English for 
African consumption. 

The Federal Republic is now beginning to make a big effort to 
attract some of the African intelligentsia away from the Soviet bloc. 
In 1956 the Deutsche Afrika-Gesellschaft was set up under the 
chairmanship of Dr Eugen Gerstenmaier, president of the Bundes- 
tag, to act as a centre for all the political, economic, cultural, and 
social interests linking West Germany and Africa. According to an 
article in the Financial Times (28 March 1960) by its director, Dr G. 
Altenburg, more than 150 million of the 2,300 million Deutsch- 
marks invested abroad by West Germany since 1952 had gone into 
Africa. An ‘Afro-Asian Institute’ has also recently been opened in 
Vienna.? 

At the end of October a series of ‘Africa Weeks’ took place in 
Bonn and other towns of the Federal Republic; these were attended 
by a large number of African politicians, journalists, trade unionists, 
and social workers. During these Africa weeks Professor Erhard, 
the Minister of Economics, informed twenty-four African delega- 

? Deutsche Tagespost (Wirzburg), 13 September 1960. 
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tions that within the next few months ‘extensive discussions’ on 
German technical aid for their countries would be opened. In 
August aid to the extent of 4 million DM. was announced for the 
Cameroun, by the end of October an agreement had been completed 
for technical aid to Libya, aid was promised for Kenya, in November 
an agreement was drawn up for aid to Togo, and an investment 
programme amounting to a credit of {150 million agreed between 
the Ghana Government and a Consortium of leading German 
firms. Early in July 1960a group of prominent Ministers and officials 
from the newly emancipated States of the French Community 
visited Bonn and the Ruhr and was promised technical and finan- 
cial assistance for development. During 1960 a number of West 
German officials and parliamentarians visited Africa; they included 
Dr Gerstenmaier, C.D.U. deputy Heinrich Gewandt, S.P.D. 
deputy Wischnewski, and the Prime Minister of Schleswig- 
Holstein. On 23 January 1961 Mr Nyerere, the Chief Minister of 
Tanganyika, and two of his Ministers arrived on a five-day visit 
to the Federal Republic for economic and commercial discussions. 

All this activity and interest in Africa on the part of East and West 
Germany is in addition to the well-known and spectacular flirting 
with both sides which has been indulged in by Ghana and Guinea. 


CORRIGENDUM 


In the article on “The Republic of Cyprus’ in The World Today, 
December 1960, at p. 539, lines g-10, the words ‘and the Dhekelia 
electric power station’ should be deleted: this station is not a retained 
site. 





General de Gaulle and Algeria 


Look1nc back over the two and a half years since General de Gaulle 
returned to power, it now seems obvious that his approach to the 
Algerian problem has been all along entirely consistent, even if it 
has not always been clear what his ultimate goal was, or even whether 
he had one. It may be, as many Frenchmen who should know main- 
tain, that, right from the start, General de Gaulle was convinced 
of the impossibility of keeping Algeria French, but that he had to 
prepare French opinion before he could openly admit his belief 
that Algeria should be Algerian. It may be that, at first, he had no 
predetermined final solution in mind, but was prepared to move, 
pragmatically, a step at a time, taking advantage of any chink in the 
rampart of intransigence that confronted him in 1958. 

It is perhaps worth while recalling at this stage exactly how com- 
plex and extensive the problem was in 1958. A fourfold deadlock 
had paralysed and, directly or indirectly, defeated three previous 
Governments, before it finally brought about the collapse of the 
regime. There was, first, the military deadlock. Neither side could 
win a decisive victory, yet neither could agree to negotiations, except 
on terms that, to the other, were equivalent to unconditional sur- 
render. The F.L.N. could not abandon its claim that France must 
recognize Algeria’s right to independence; while the French army, 
as well as almost all political tendencies in France, could not admit 
of any solution that failed to maintain ‘indissoluble links’ between 
France and Algeria. M. Lacoste’s ‘last quarter of an hour’ thus 
failed to materialize, and the military deadlock led to a no less com- 
plete political deadlock. Deadlock in Algeria because the Govern- 
ment could not negotiate with the F.L.N. unless and until the 
F.L.N.’s claim to represent the whole of Muslim opinion had been 
proved in free elections, and the holding of free elections was im- 
possible while fighting and terrorism continued; M. Mollet’s 
triptych—cease-fire, elections, negotiations—was, therefore, a non- 
starter. Deadlock in France because moderate Right and moderate 
Left, though prepared to accept differing degrees of administrative 
decentralization in Algeria, or of ‘recognition of the Algerian person- 
ality’, falling short of independence, could produce no majority for 
any policy that offered a hope of being applicable. It took a year 
and the defeat of M. Bourgés- Maunoury’s Government before Par- 
liament could agree on a /oi-cadre for Algeria, which, by then, had 
been so watered down as to be patently unacceptable to the Muslims. 
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There was deadlock, too, in foreign policy. More and more of 
France’s military resources were tied up in Algeria; more and more 
of her energies were devoted to avoiding any internationalization of 
the problem, either by a hostile vote in the United Nations Assembly 
or even by the acceptance of the ‘good offices’ of Morocco and 
Tunisia in the attempt to find some possible starting-point for 
negotiations. General de Gaulle’s phrase, on 29 January 1960, that 
‘Algeria blocks all roads’ (/’ Algérie bouche tout) was no less true in 
1958, and had been true for some time. 

If it was still true in January 1960, when he had been in power for 
eighteen months, this was because his first task had been the nega- 
tive one of removing blocks wherever possible, of reducing the 
number of impossibles. He is reported to have said: “The difficulty 
is that there zs no solution to the Algerian problem. And yet a 
solution has got to be found.’ 

This first stage, the attempt to reduce intransigence on all sides 
—what has been called ‘la dépolitisation intérieure’—involved 
preparation for action in at least three fields. The President had first 
to consolidate his own authority as head of the State. Under the 
Fourth Republic the Government’s authority had weakened to the 
point at which it could no longer count on obedience to orders given 
to the army, to a number of civilian officials, and to the security 
police. Whatever was to be the policy determined on for Algeria, it 
was bound to alienate large sections of opinion in both France and 
Algeria, since General de Gaulle was supported by political ten- 
dencies that were diametrically opposed on that question. During 
the period in which he was consolidating his authority, his so-called 
‘ambiguity’ and the public’s uncertainty regarding his own in- 
tentions were valuable assets to the President, enabling him to 
maintain the fiction (always dear to him) that he was leader of a 
united France. He then proceeded, during his first fifteen months of 
office, to improve France’s relations with Morocco and Tunisia, to 
build up relations of friendly co-operation with the leaders of the 
African States of the Community, to present a picture to the world 
of a stable France, with a balanced Budget, a people solidly behind 
the President, a united Government, and a leader who knew his own 
mind and was prepared to speak it. And so we had the succession of 
visits to and from the heads of allied States, of Presidential tours of 
the French provinces, of Presidential press conferences, in which 
General de Gaulle spoke not only as head of the State but also as if 
he were head of the Government, and the assertions of ‘the French 
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personality’ in N.A.T.O., in particular in the field of atomic policy. 
All these provided visible evidence of leadership, valuable at home 
even if sometimes irritating abroad. 

Less obvious, but equally essential, were the steps taken in this 
period to restore the authority of the Government over the police, 
over officials, particularly in Algeria, and over the army. An un- 
obtrusive but extensive purge of senior officers was carried out and, 
in Algeria, also of more junior officers likely to be sympathetic to 
the insurrectionary elements; the organizations set up in Algeria in 
May 1958 by leaders of insurrectionary movements were rapidly 
dissolved, and from December 1958 onwards authority was gradu- 
ally restored to civilian officials, under the leadership of M. 
Delouvrier, appointed for that purpose by the President. 

Thirdly, the President had to make a bid for Muslim confidence. 
He began with the advantage of his wartime experience in Algeria, 
when he had extended the Muslim franchise. The tone of his appeal 
for peace (la paix des braves) in the course of the 1958 electoral 
campaign was conciliatory. The Constantine Plan, announced in 
October, was presented as the immediate implementation of the 
promise that Muslims would henceforth be treated as des Frangats a 
part entiére. The economic provisions were no more than a drop in 
the ocean of Algeria’s needs. But the provisions for speeding up the 
education of Muslims, training more Muslim civil servants, giving 
them better opportunities for administrative experience in France, 
providing better housing for the Muslim community—all these 
were equally valuable preparations, whether Algeria was to remain 
French or to become independent. 

The decision to hold elections in Algeria, in spite of the failure to 
achieve a cease-fire, was criticized by many people, both inside and 
outside France. If such elections could have led to the emergence of 
genuine representatives of Muslim opinion, they would also have 
been a valuable preparation either for integration or for indepen- 
dence. But here it seems that General de Gaulle was expecting too 
much, both from Muslims, torn between fear of the rebels and fear 
of the French army, and also from the army itself, many of whose 
officers could not so easily give up the dream of a permanently 
French Algeria and, therefore, could not, or at least certainly did not 
in many regions, act as the non-partisan protectors of the public and 
supervisors of free electoral expression that General de Gaulle had 
expressly ordered them to be. 

It would be a mistake, however, to regard these elections—for 
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municipal and departmental Councils as well as for Deputies and 
Senators—merely as a sinister farce. It is true that the great majority 
of the Muslim representatives were elected to represent the ex- 
tremist views of the dominant European minority of ‘ultras’. It 
could hardly be otherwise. But, once in the Senate or the Assembly, 
a number of these Muslim representatives gradually took a more 
independent stand, and by 1960 some of them were openly expres- 
sing sympathy with the F.L.N. point of view. There must also be 
noted on the credit side the fact that a country in which women had 
never voted before, in which local Councils had had European 
majorities and European Mayors or Chairmen, in which the Mus- 
lim majority of electors had been represented by a minority of 
Muslim representatives, now for the first time took part in elections 
in which the two communities were represented strictly in accord- 
ance with their population. Henceforth local Councils had Muslim 
majorities. There were many Muslim Mayors, and there were 
Muslim Chairmen of all thirteen of the departmental Councils. 
Women learned to come out and vote, with the help of the army 
which set up special polling stations for them. The existence of army 
pressure, implicit where it was not explicit, cannot be denied, but 
nor can the existence of terrorist pressure, from which the army did 
effectively protect electors. The presence of supervisory Commis- 
sions also ensured a degree of honesty in the polling booths which, 
however low, was nevertheless unprecedented in a country hitherto 
notorious for elections ‘managed’ by the authorities. The positive 
value of the elections seemed, in 1958, small in face of the obviously 
unrepresentative results, rendered even more unrepresentative by 
the F.L.N. boycott. But seen from the vantage point of 1961, when 
General de Gaulle is about to embark on a wholesale reorganization 
of Algerian institutions pending the consultation on self-determina- 
tion, there seems a great deal to be said for the prior creation of these 
local Councils in which, whatever their shortcomings, some 11,000 
Muslims are learning the art of responsible local government. 
Nevertheless, this experiment must be accounted a setback for 
General de Gaulle because it did not result in the emergence, as 
he and many others had hoped, of a coherent body of moderate 
Muslim opinion—a “Third Force’—with which France might have 
tried to negotiate a cease-fire, instead of with the F.L.N.—or even 
together with them. Whether this led the President to adopt the 
policy outlined on 16 September 1959, or whether he had intended 
all along to propose self-determination once he felt that his hold on 
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power was sufficiently strong, must remain for the time being a mat- 
ter for speculation. In any case, the declaration, in which he offered 
Algerians a threefold choice, between integration (or francisation, 
as he called it), secession, or association with France, on terms to be 
negotiated but which seemed likely to be similar to those governing 
relations between the Republic and the States of the Community, 
marked the end of the preparatory phase and the beginning of a 
second phase, in which General de Gaulle was quite clearly trying 
to lead his compatriots, by gentle stages, to regard as inevitable, even 
though undesirable, solutions that they would have rejected out of 
hand if they had been made by anyone else, or if they had been made 
earlier by him. 

To begin with, the President spoke of a choice between three 
solutions. On 29 January 1960, he seemed to be expressing a prefer- 
ence for ‘the most French solution’. But by March he was already 
beginning to speak of an Algerian Algeria. The abortive insurrection 
of 24 January both helped and hindered him. It helped because it 
demonstrated the recovery of Governmental authority as shown by 
the obedience of the military and civilian authorities, and the mas- 
sive support of the public for the President. And so it made possible 
during the following months the elimination of one of the blocks, or 
impossibilities, namely, the refusal by French opinion to contem- 
plate the abolition of the ‘indissoluble links’ between France and 
Algeria. It hindered because it showed that, in spite of the purges, 
there were still strong insurrectionary elements in Algeria and 
strong sympathies with them in certain sections of the army. 

This was a second setback for General de Gaulle, and it no doubt 
helps to explain the apparent contradictions of some of his state- 
ments during the following months. It seemed at first that the step 
forward of September 1959 was followed by two or more steps back- 
ward in 1960. The President’s conversations with army officers in 
Algeria after the insurrection (la tournée des popotes) were followed 
by statements clearly designed to placate army opinion. The hopes 
raised by the arrival at Melun in June of two emissaries representing 
the rebel ‘provisional Government’ were quickly disappointed 
by the failure of the pre-negotiations and by the absence of any 
satisfactory explanation from the French Government, or of any 
apparent desire to reopen negotiations. And these events were 
followed by a series of statements by General de Gaulle—on the 
United Nations, on the role of N.A.T.O., and on the necessity for 
defence to be national in character, rather than integrated—whose 
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purpose seemed to be to tread sharply on the toes of all his potential 
friends and allies. It should be remembered, however, that, though 
General de Gaulle’s nationalist attitudes on foreign policy, and his 
atomic policy in particular, were unpopular with many of his com- 
patriots as well as with his allies, his remarks about the United 
Nations, on the contrary, were, surprisingly, very popular with con- 
siderable sections of the general public, He was also, throughout 
these months, going on with his educative campaign on Algeria. 

In his speeches in the provinces and in his broadcasts, he per- 
petually referred to ‘an Algerian Algeria’, gradually defining what 
he meant by the term. In Rouen, in July, he spoke of an Algerian 
Algeria which would have her own institutions; in his press confer- 
ence of 5 September he expressed the conviction that, when con- 
sulted on their future, this was what Algerians would choose. ‘As I 
see it,’ he said, ‘the only question is whether this Algeria will be 
Algerian in opposition to France, by secession, by breaking with 
France, or in association, in friendly union with her.’ He pursued 
this theme in his speeches in October in Savoy and in the Dauphiné. 
By an Algerian Algeria he meant a country that would manage its 
own affairs. In his press conference of 4 November he spoke of ‘the 
Algerian Republic’, ‘which has never yet existed, but which will one 
day exist’. And he went on to warn his listeners that any attempt to 
oppose his policy for setting up Algerian institutions, through which 
‘eventually Algerians will at all stages be responsible for their own 
affairs’, would be countered by the use of his constitutional right 
either to consult the people directly, by referendum,} or, if the Re- 
public were threatened, to have recourse to emergency powers. He 
added that the measures he would then take ‘to safeguard the State’ 
might include decisions on Algeria’s future. 

All this led up to the announcement on 16 November of the de- 
cision to submit to a referendum a Bill for the provisional re- 
organization of the Algerian administration, a Bill which also in- 
cluded a reaffirmation of the principle of self-determination. With 
the referendum of 8 January the President’s Algerian policy enters 
on a third stage, by far the most decisive and the most difficult. 

1 General de Gaulle several times referred to his constitutional right to appeal 
to the people by a referendum as if he had a general right of initiative. In fact, 
the Constitution (Article 11) states that the initiative must come either from 
Parliament or from the Government and that a referendum can be held only ona 
Bill dealing with ‘the organization of the public authorities, approving a Com- 
munity agreement or authorizing the ratification of a Treaty which . . . would 


affect the working of institutions’. His constitutional right in this field is, there- 
fore, strictly speaking, the possession of a veto. 
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Looking back, in January 1961, to the situation that existed in 1958, 
it is evident that enormous progress has been made. The idea of an 
independent, or quasi-independent, Algeria, which in 1958 was 
acceptable only to the Communists (and even they were relatively 
cautious in their references to independence, preferring to concen- 
trate on the need for negotiations) now seems to the majority of 
French opinion, and to a good many of the colons in Algeria, to be 
inevitable in a future which is constantly becoming less remote. 
War-weariness, disquiet regarding the moral implications of the 
war—the use at times by the French army of torture to combat ter- 
rorism—have helped to bring about the change. But General de 
Gaulle’s re-educative leadership has also pointed steadily in that 
direction. 

Yet, looking forward to the difficulties that still have to be over- 
come before any real solution can be reached, it is no less evident 
that the movement of opinion has still hardly got beyond the nega- 
tive stage. Some impossibles have been eliminated. But the actual 
steps by which Algerian independence can be achieved without in- 
volving insurrection, or civil war, or at least a prolonged period of 
acute unrest in Algeria and perhaps also in France, are still unclear. 
The results of the referendum have given the President one positive 
advantage. They have demonstrated to the ‘activists’, whether 
civilians or soldiers, in France or in Algeria, that the majority of 
electors, both European and Muslim, have no sympathy with their 
point of view. The statistics leave no room for doubt on that point. 
The overwhelming majority of the ‘Noes’ in France were on the 
Left, that is, they expressed unwillingness to accord a vote of con- 
fidence to General de Gaulle for a number of reasons, some of which 
had nothing to do with Algeria, but they certainly did not express 
disagreement with the principle of self-determination for Algeria. 
The ‘Noes’ in Algeria did, of course, express opposition to self- 
determination on the part of almost the entire European population. 
But the European minority cannot, alone, impose their will on the 
French nation, and nothing in the recent past leads one to conclude 
that the army would support them in 1961, as it did in 1958. 

A second positive advantage has been claimed for the President. 
This vote, it has frequently been said, constituted a blank cheque for 
General de Gaulle, since the consultation amounted to a package 
deal. Many of those who agree with the principle of self-determina- 
tion do not necessarily approve of General de Gaulle’s methods 
either in general or in particular. In any case, the details of the par- 
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ticular measure that the public was asked to approve in the same 
vote were not revealed. The President, it is argued, therefore, has a 
free hand to interpret them as he pleases. 

This may be true, but comments by party leaders and spokesmen 
have revealed a whole series of criticisms of the President personally, 
as well as of the regime, which make it abundantly clear that the 
cheque will have to be promptly presented if it is to be honoured. 
All that has happened is that General de Gaulle has been accorded 
an extension of the time-limit within which opposition forces are 
prepared to go on paying the, to them, high price of the President 
in other fields, in the hope that in this one vital field he will be able 
to clear the road block that has existed for the past six years. In a 
recent article, M. Mollet divided the ‘Noes’ into four categories: 
the activists (nostalgiques des régimes de force); the anxious— 
patriots or nationalists, Europeans in Algeria (nostalgiques des 
images d’ Epinal) who are still living in the past, or democrats, afraid 
that the regime is moving towards one of personal rule; the dis- 
contented—peasants, civil servants, old people, supporters of 
European integration, anti-clericals, workers, those, in fact, who 
feel that they are bearing the brunt of the price that has to be paid for 
General de Gaulle in fields other than that of Algerian policy; and 
the cunning (es malins) who, like the dissident Socialist P.S.U., can 
afford to vote ‘No’ because they know that the majority will vote 
‘Yes’, or who, like some Indépendents, are prepared to let General de 
Gaulle take the unpopular decisions on Algeria because they hope 
to benefit from the inevitable reaction that will set in later. 

The ‘Yesses’ could be similarly divided. The President’s foreign 
policy is unpopular with the moderate Right as well as with the 
moderate Left; the Right dislikes the Government’s agricultural 
policy; the Left is opposed to its social and economic policy, as well 
as to the departure from traditional Republican anti-clericalism in 
the field of education. Both Right and Left have protested against 
what they feel to be the President’s misuse of constitutional pro- 
visions to increase his own powers, and the Left, in particular, 
objects to the use of the referendum to by-pass Parliament, to appeal 
to the pays réel over the head of the pays légal. 

Yet growing hostility to the President is translated into effective 
opposition only by the politicians—which could well explain why 
the President had recourse to a referendum. But even the massive 
confidence of the general public is one of apathy rather than of en- 
thusiasm ; and it, too, expresses the national desire to be rid of an in- 
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tolerable problem without the responsibility for taking almost 
equally intolerable decisions. Where Algeria is concerned, General 
de Gaulle could use the phrase attributed to President Truman: 
“The buck stops here.’ 

To produce the required results, however, before his present 
time-limit expires, he has first to overcome at least four major 
initial obstacles which still block the road to negotiations on the 
main issue, the future status of Algeria. Negotiations with the 
F.L.N. have somehow to be reopened. This may be attempted first 
in private, in order to avoid the risk of another humiliating failure 
like Melun. Secondly, there must be either agreement on a cease- 
fire or, at least, a de facto cessation of hostilities (which would have 
the advantage of saving face for both sides). Thirdly, arrangements 
must be reached whereby the F.L.N., now officially banned, can 
become a legal organization, and whereby outbreaks of physical 
violence both between Europeans and Muslims and between 
Muslims can be prevented. At the moment it is difficult to see how 
this can be achieved without the continued presence of the French 
army, and equally difficult to see how the F.L.N. could agree to this. 
And fourthly, arrangements will have to be made for those Euro- 
peans, and there are bound to be many, who do not want to remain 
in Algeria in the future that is beginning to take shape. Massive 
emigration from Algeria to France would create problems for both 
countries. Algeria cannot, for the time being, do without their tech- 
nical skill, and France cannot put up with the politics of many of 
them. Partition would create a whole set of new problems. 

_ All these problems will be appallingly difficult to solve. And even 
if they are solved, this is still only the fringe of the main problem, 
which is to decide when, and on what terms, Algeria can become 
independent. The most that can be hoped for at the moment is that 
a beginning can be made, and that General de Gaulle’s pragmatism 
will be as successful during this stage as it has been up to now; that 
the F.L.N., perhaps through war-weariness or through fear of 
domination by President Nasser or of intervention from the East, 
will be led to recognize that, as General de Gaulle has often pointed 
out, only France is likely to provide the economic and technical aid 
required by Algeria, as well as employment for the 300,000 to 
400,000 Algerians who regularly feed 2 million of their compatriots 
out of wages earned in France; and, finally, that French negotiators 
will be more skilful (or more anxious to succeed) than they were at 
Melun. One the the weaknesses of General de Gaulle’s isolated and 

B 
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lofty position is that he has too often assumed that an order given is 
an order carried out, whereas, to much of French liberal opinion, it 
has often seemed to be an order sabotaged. 

Nor is it only in France that time is not on the side of General de 
Gaulle. The newly independent leaders of the Community have 
their own problems, among which is that of pressure from more ex- 
treme elements, all of whom are passionately in favour of Algerian 
independence. They cannot, therefore, continue indefinitely to 
support General de Gaulle, either in the United Nations or at home. 
And the pace at which African opinion moves is likely to quicken, 
not to slow down. The present position was well summed up in 
M. Bourguiba’s comment on the referendum: “There is one chance 
in two that, strengthened by the massive support of the French 
people, General de Gaulle will decide to negotiate with the Algerians 
who are fighting.’ 

DoroTHy PICKLES 


A Cycle of Political Events in Laos 


Except that it is more grave, the situation in Laos at the time of 
writing is, in general, similar to that existing at the time of the 
Geneva Conference of 1954. Two Laotian groups supported by 
differently oriented outside forces oppose each other, the Royal 
Government holding the major towns and the more accessible 
cultivated river valleys and the Pathet Lao free to organize guerrilla 
activity from the sparsely populated jungle-covered hill country. 
The Communists and the Western Powers have gained little, and 
Laos nothing at all, from the last seven years. 

It was, in fact, mainly due to the deteriorated military situation in 
July 1954 that Laos, unlike Cambodia, was unable to liquidate an 
organized Communist internal threat through the provisions of the 
Geneva Accords. Although the Royal Government was recognized 
as having the sole right to speak for Laos at the conference, and al- 
though the permanent cession of areas of the country to the Pathet 
Lao was avoided, the Government of Laos had to accept the allot- 
ment of two provinces to the Pathet Lao for regroupment prior to 
reintegration. In the presence of the International Control Com- 
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mission, fighting in Laos gradually ceased and from this point the 
armed struggle became a political one. The inevitable and, indeed, 
predictable re-transformation of the struggle between opposing 
factions in Laos from the political to the military sphere can be 
traced, through a specific series of events, in the political develop- 
ments of the period 1956 to 1960. 

The original concord on integration called for by the Geneva 
Agreement, which was arrived at in August and confirmed in 
December 1956 by Prince Souvannaphouma, at that time Prime 
Minister of the Royal Government, and Prince Souphanouvong, 
leader of Pathet Lao, inevitably made large concessions to the latter. 
Obviously the most significant of these was the right of the Pathet 
Lao to form a legal party, the Néo Lao Hak Sat (NLHS) (Lao 
Patriotic Front) and ancillary organizations. Moreover, it allowed 
the participation of two Pathet Lao leaders in the Government 
pending the holding of supplementary elections. Long-drawn-out 
negotiations over the reintegration of the civil and military wings of 
the Pathet Lao were concluded at last in November 1957 and the 
elections, which increased the number of seats in the National 
Assembly from thirty-nine to fifty-nine, were held in May 1958. 
Although polling less than a third of the total votes, NLHS gained 
nine and the associated Santiphap (Peace) party four of the new 
seats. This result engendered strong Western, especially American, 
fears that full elections for a new Assembly, due in 1959, would give 
victory at the polls to NLHS, probably in association with other 
left-wing parties. The normal development of democratic pro- 
cedures in Laos appeared, in this view, inimical to Western inter- 
ests, and efforts to bring influence to bear in the opposite direction 
were thereupon intensified. In fact American opinion had been re- 
ferring to ‘conquest by negotiation’ as early as January 1957 follow- 
ing the confirmation of the August 1956 accords between the Royal 
Government and Pathet Lao. 

The first overt sign of stiffening opposition to left-wing participa- 
tion in government came in June 1958 when the Nationalist and 
Independent groups in the National Assembly united to form the 
Laotian People’s Rally (RPL). This represented a Laotian reaction 
to the feared swing to the left, for up to that time there had been 
little tendency to concerted action between the various moderate 
groups and leaders. In RPL were concentrated practically all the 
moderate nationalist leaders who had participated in the Govern- 
ment of Laos since independence. 
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The creation on 29 June of the Committee for the Defence of the 
National Interests (CDIN) brought into the field for the first time 
an organization specifically charged with combating Communist 
influence. The CDIN drew on army support, and American en- 
couragement had been influential in its formation. It had a more 
youthful and more militant flavour than the RPL, and was the first 
truly right-wing political organization in Laos. 

In July 1958 it was announced that warning had been received 
that the NLHS might attempt a coup, and a military alert was 
ordered. In these circumstances Prince Souvannaphouma attempt- 
ed to reorganize his Government to exclude NLHS participation, 
but he failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority for his 
proposals in the National Assembly. On 18 August M. Phoui 
Sananikone, Foreign Minister in the Souvannaphouma Govern- 
ment and leader of the Lao delegation at Geneva, formed a Govern- 
ment which not only excluded NLHS but included four members of 
CDIN who were not Assemblymen. The new Government was 
able to rely confidently on Western and on Thai support. The pre- 
vious Government had had to contend against U.S. disapproval and 
threats to cut American aid. 

M. Phoui Sananikone’s first move was to initiate a campaign 
against corruption in the light of a report by the U.S. General 
Accounting Office that officials had been profiting from American 
aid. An essential part of the anti-corruption policy involved the 
devaluation of the kip (from 35 to 80 to the U.S. dollar) and the 
abolition of the import licensing system which had been heavily 
abused. These actions, the first of which, by agreement with the 
U.S. Government, created a fully convertible kip, were taken in 
October 1958. 

Up to this point protests from the Communist Powers had been 
mainly confined to the issue of the withdrawal of the International 
Control Commission in Laos which had adjourned sine die on 
19 July. This action, though opposed by the Polish delegate, was in 
accordance with the wishes of the Royal Government, which con- 
sidered that the task of the Commission was completed once the 
supplementary elections of May 1958 had been held. In mid- 
December, however, an outbreak of fighting on the border with 
North Vietnam resulted in a hardening of attitudes on both Com- 
munist and pro-Western sides. Charges by Laos that North Viet- 
namese forces had occupied a small frontier area, Huong Lap, in 
north Laos, and counter-claims that the territory belonged to North 
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Vietnam culminated in a protest by the Lao Government to the 
U.N. Secretary-General on 16 January 1959. On the 15th M. Phoui 
Sananikone had received from the National Assembly a favourable 
vote on his request for special powers for a period of twelve months. 
The effect of this move was to divest the Assembly of its legislative 
powers for this period. The most significant feature of the Prime 
Minister’s proposals was that constitutional reforms were to be 
undertaken and that a general election should be held after the 
planned reforms had been approved by a national congress. Thus 
the elections due early in 1959 were postponed. 

On 11 February M. Phoui made a policy statement in which he 
said that Laotian obligations under the Geneva Agreement had 
been faithfully discharged and that the Government of Laos could 
not accept the continuing validity of the terms of the agreement 
which imposed restrictions on Laotian freedom of action pending 
a final political settlement in Vietnam.* 

On 12 February a State Department announcement supported 
the action of the Lao Government and American officials expressed 
the view that the U.S. Government was now entitled to establish a 
military mission in Laos. This action seemed not to be permissible 
under the Geneva Agreement.? At once China and North Vietnam 
responded with charges that the Government of Laos had repudiat- 
ed the Geneva Agreement and that American influence had dictated 
this policy. Lao Government communiqués denied such repudiation 
and pointed out that, though a reorganization of the armed forces 
was under consideration, there was no intention of allowing the 
establishment of foreign bases or the stationing of foreign troops in 
Laos. 

A further consequence of the need for freedom from restraint felt 
by the Lao Government was a stiffer policy towards the final re- 
integration of the former Pathet Lao military forces. Discussions 
between successive Royal Governments and the Pathet Lao had 
gone on since August 1956, with the Government side successfully 
parrying the more extreme demands of PL. Although the fighting 
units of PL were officially and ceremonially integrated into the 
Royal Lao Army in November 1957 many points of detail remained 
to be settled. PL were particularly anxious to retain their battalion 
organization within the framework of the Royal Army. The Pathet 


* Further Documents relating to the discussion of Indo-China at the Geneva 
Conference, June 16—Fuly 21, 1954, Cmd. 9239, p. 42, Document No. g, para. 4. 
* ibid., p. 20, Document No. 4, Chapter IT, Article 6. 
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Lao authorities continued to hold out for better terms until the 
Government’s final offer was put, in May, in the form of an ulti- 
matum: integrate or be disbanded or demobilized by force. Of the 
two existing PL battalions, one accepted integration, but most 
troops of the second battalion, stationed at Xieng Khouang in 
north-east Laos, moved off with their arms into the mountainous 
jungle areas bordering North Vietnam. The NLHS political 
leaders in Vientiane were placed under house arrest and the party’s 
activities were banned. 

At this stage it was clear that the Royal Government had man- 
aged effectually to block every path by which NLHS could attain 
power by political means. It could hardly be expected that the 
Communist Powers supporting PL and NLHS would acquiesce 
in such a firm rebuff, and from this point it became certain that 
sooner or later there would be a deterioration to the point when a 
military solution would be attempted. 

During these early months of 1959 the situation developed in 
ways which did not seem to be characteristically Laotian. Faced 
with an immediate threat of force, the PL battalions could have been 
expected to accept integration if only as a tactical procedure. It has 
in fact been suggested that Prince Souphanouvong issued an order 
to this effect. If this was so, the fact that both battalions did not 
comply might mean that more extreme influences than his were at 
work in the Pathet Lao. With regard to the policy of the Royal 
Government, it is hard to understand why the issue was allowed to 
reach the point at which the use of force was threatened. Negotia- 
tions on military integration had been deliberately protracted from 
1956 onwards, though avoiding final failure which would have en- 
dangered the whole political agreement. If this had occurred the 
International Commission would have remained and, rightly or 
wrongly, no Laotian party wanted this, as its presence was felt to be 
a form of profitless foreign interference and an infringement of 
sovereignty. A more typical attitude of a Laotian Government 
might have been to continue indefinitely the negotiations over mili- 
tary integration while ensuring the relative powerlessness of the 
still-formed PL battalions by supervision and limitation of arms 
and supplies. That a movement towards more extreme solutions 
developed at this period suggests that foreign influences were gain- 
ing ground in Laos. 

During the summer of 1959 a campaign on the part of the Com- 
munist Powers to obtain the reconvening of the International Com- 
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mission developed. Britain and Russia, the Geneva co-chairmen, 
failed to agree on this issue. India was in favour of the return of the 
Commission on the sensible, if somewhat optimistic, ground that its 
presence was a sobering factor and that Laos should be kept out of 
the sphere of action of the cold war. At this time Mr Nehru ex- 
pressed the opinion that outside influences were more strongly at 
work on various sides. 

On 24 July the Royal Government announced that it had request- 
ed the aid of American military advisers to assist in the reorganiza- 
tion and re-equipment of the French-trained army. At the end of the 
month a series of Laotian communiqués were issued charging that 
North Vietnamese elements were assisting the resistance of the 
Pathet Lao in north-east Laos. It was alleged that this resistance in- 
volved not only the escaped PL battalion but also new elements 
armed, equipped, and stiffened by personnel from North Viet- 
nam. At the same time the Government stated that it would bring to 
trial certain NLHS leaders on charges of treason. During August 
Laotian reports suggested that the military situation was worsening, 
and moves to secure a U.N. fact-finding mission commenced. These 
were strongly opposed by China in their early stages. Also in the 
same month additional American transport, arms, aircraft, and 
technicians began to arrive in Laos. 

On 4 September the Lao Government requested the assistance 
of a United Nations emergency force to resist the aggression of 
North Vietnam. In the Security Council the Western Powers in- 
troduced a resolution that a sub-committee should investigate the 
complaint and report. Resistance to this move from Russia was 
defeated and the veto avoided because the question of the sub- 
committee’s appointment was accepted as being procedural and not 
substantive. Nevertheless the Communist Powers contended that 
the action of the Security Council was illegal and tantamount to an 
amendment, in practice, of the U.N. Charter. The report of the 
sub-committee, composed of representatives from Argentina, Italy, 
Japan, and Tunisia, was made on 4 November. Fighting, such as it 
had been, had ceased and though the sub-committee confirmed the 
long-known fact of assistance in arms, supplies, and the provision 
of political cadres by the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, it “did 
not clearly establish whether there were crossings of the frontier by 
regular troops of the D.R.V.’. 

This inconclusive report was interpreted by the different parties 
involved to suit their own case. Assessing the general political situa- 
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tion, it might be reasonable to conclude that aggression from North 
Vietnam in the form of invasion would be improbable in view of the 
‘umbrella protection’ offered by SEATO and definitely accepted by 
the Lao Government for the first time in February 1959. The im- 
portant aim at this stage from the Communist point of view was 
merely to keep armed resistance alive. 

Even at this late stage in the deterioration of the situation, 
negotiations with the Pathet Lao might have reopened, with the 
Royal Government in a position of strength. Indeed it appears that 
M. Phoui Sananikone might have been contemplating such a course 
in December. The trials of the Pathet Lao leaders, due to be held in 
October, continued to be postponed. During December M. Phoui 
attempted to re-form his Government, excluding seven firmly 
right-wing members of CDIN. Among those dropped was General 
Phoumi Nosavan, Minister of Defence. At this stage the army 
stepped in and M. Phoui was forced to hand back his special powers 
of government to the King. A military command headed by the 
three senior generals, including Phoumi Nosavan, took over on 
1 January and a firmly right-wing Government under M. Kou 
Abhay was formed to act as ‘caretaker’ until the holding of general 
elections in April 1960. 

The elections, held under army supervision and without the par- 
ticipation of NLHS, resulted in the return of RPL or CDIN candi- 
dates in 51 out of the 59 seats. The left-wing Santiphap party, 
which did take part, lost all its 8 seats. At this stage the strongest 
party was the CDIN which held 28 seats and carried strong army 
support. The trend to the right continued with the formation of the 
Tiao Somsanith Government in June 1960. 

On 9g August a successful coup d’état was carried out by a para- 
chute battalion under the command of Captain Kong Lae. This 
officer headed a Revolutionary Committee which announced as its 
aims the evacuation of foreign troops and the liquidation of bases, 
and acceptance of aid ‘without strings’ from any quarter that would 
offer it. 

The Revolutionary Committee appeared anxious to obtain the 
services of Prince Souvannaphouma, then President of the National 
Assembly, as Prime Minister of a new Government. A Cabinet was 
put forward which included only Touby Lyfoung, leader of the 
minority Méo community, from the previous Government. In the 
confusion of events in August this Government, although it 
obtained Assembly approval, did not take effective power, and it 
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was not until 29 August that the King firmly appointed Prince 
Souvannaphouma as Prime Minister and accepted the resignation 
of the Tiao Somsanith Government. Prince Souvannaphouma’s 
new proposals included eight members of his previous Govern- 
ment and five of the Somsanith Government, including General 
Phoumi Nosavan and M. Inpeng Suryadhai. This showed a swing 
away from the strongly leftist composition of the previous proposals 
and indicated a desire on the part of Souvannaphouma to introduce 
a form of coalition. The inclusion of Phoumi Nosavan and Inpeng 
Suryadhai was opposed by Captain Kong Lae. Effective control 
had passed to the army factions and it was clearly impossible for 
them to be reconciled in a single coalition Government under a 
neutral Prime Minister. 

On 10 September came the first radio announcement that a new 
Revolutionary Committee, this time a right-wing organization, had 
been formed in Savannakhet in south-central Laos. The leaders of 
this group were Prince Boun Oum, of the family of the former here- 
ditary rulers of the old southern principality of Cham Bassac, and 
General Phoumi Nosavan. On an appeal from the King to avoid 
civil war the two leaders, Prince Boun Oum and Prince Souvan- 
naphouma, had separate audiences, but their differences were not 
resolved, and fighting became inevitable. 

Vientiane was lightly shelled on 18 September by rightist forces, 
and Prince Souvannaphouma accused Thailand of allowing the use 
of her territory to the Savannakhet group. Thailand had in fact 
closed the frontier between the two countries after the Kong Lae 
coup and shortage of supplies in Vientiane soon began to create a 
problem. In the sporadic fighting of September carried out along 
the Mekhong river by Kong Lae’s forces and by the Pathet Lao in 
the north-east, success fell on balance to the left and neutral groups, 
and the Savannakhet faction was given an ultimatum on 26 Sep- 
tember to surrender before 1 October. At this point the different 
attitudes of Prince Souvannaphouma and Captain Kong Lae were 
made plain. Kong Lae wished to inflict a military defeat on the 
Savannakhet group, while Souvannaphouma required only a cease- 
fire, after which he wished once more to attempt to form a coalition 
Government to include Prince Boun Oum and General Phoumi 
Nosavan. 

The pressure to move to the left which eventually caused 
Souvannaphouma’s retirement to Cambodia had thus commenced. 
On 4 November a Unity party was formed with Souvannaphouma 
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and Souphanouvong of the Pathet Lao as co-chairmen. Attempts at 
forming a coalition Government still continued. In the proposals 
of 18 November arrangements were made for a cease-fire and for 
mediation in disputes arising out of the military situation. The 
coalition Government would include representatives of all nationali- 
ties and patriotic parties and groups. NLHS would be included and 
also members of the Savannakhet group. There was clearly no 
chance of success for proposals such as these. The extremes, NLHS 
and CDIN (Savannakhet), were quite irreconcilable, and military as 
well as political support from the opposing cold war Powers began 
to build up from this point. A Russian Embassy had been accredited 
to Vientiane and a Russian air-lift of food and petrol to offset the 
shortages caused by the closure of the frontier by Thailand com- 
menced on 23 November. The Savannakhet group was receiving 
supplies from Thailand. 

In mid-December a large-scale attack on Vientiane developed 
and by 17 December the city, much damaged, was in the hands of 
Prince Boun Oum and General Phoumi Nosavan. The Savan- 
nakhet group was now in a position to form a Government and 
obtain for it the mandate of the National Assembly which had 
previously voted in favour of successive Governments of Prince 
Souvannaphouma. Souvannaphouma himself was now in Cam- 
bodia, having declined an invitation to join the Pathet Lao in Sam 
Neua. Quinim Pholsena, leader of the Santiphap party, was the 
nominal head of the Souvannaphouma Government now driven 
out of Vientiane. 

The whole issue is now firmly in the hands of the outside forces 
which support rival Lao Governments, the Communist Powers 
recognizing the Government of Souvannaphouma and the Western 
Powers that of Boun Oum. With the local military temperature still 
rising owing to the build-up of forces and supplies on both sides, a 
danger exists that the scale of the fighting will increase until foreign 
troops are committed. This would involve North Vietnamese and 
Thai troops from the start and would presumably introduce the 
direct military support of their backers. 

Historical considerations suggest that Laotian factional leaders 
have always been willing to attempt the exploitation of outside 
interests in support of their own aims.’ Such aims are personal rather 
than ideological, and the support required from outside does not in- 


! For a summary historical account see “The Independent State of Laos’, in 
The World Today, October 1957, pp. 432-42. 
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clude military intervention. Laotian national leaders are unlikely to 
favour a limitless extension of the war on Laotian soil and, in so far 
as they are in charge of the situation, may be expected to keep the 
fighting within bounds. However, propaganda on both sides in 
recent years has in fact increased the ideological component in 
local rivalries, and to this extent a new and more grave situation has 
developed. An aspect of this is the rivalry that has grown up in the 
army. This stems from the participation of the army in CDIN and 
the accompanying subversion, as a matter of deliberate Communist 
policy, of officers excluded from this group. 

Local psychological factors tend to favour the left wing. In a 
country where political consciousness has not yet developed on a 
national scale the political idea which has most chance of success is 
that one which is closest to the historical and traditional conscious- 
ness of leaders and people—which, in the case of Laos, is neutrality. 
Another feature which has had an adverse effect from the Western 
point of view is the continuing build-up of American military aid, 
particularly because this policy involves the stationing of large 
numbers of Americans in Laos. The American presence is too ob- 
trusive in Laos and undoubtedly adversely affects Lao—U.S. rela- 
tions. The tremendous popular enthusiasm that greeted the coup of 
Captain Kong Lae derived partly from a reaction to this. On the 
other hand the Pathet Lao have been successful in building up an 
image of themselves as the true heirs of the original resistance 
movement against the French which culminated in the first declara- 
tion of independence in Vientiane in August 1945. The report of 
the U.N. special economic commissioner to Laos which was issued 
in November 1959 made it clear that a start on improving the 
economic position of Laos has as yet hardly been made and that all 
the fundamental problems remain. This state of affairs has been ex- 
ploited by Communist propaganda and gives point, at any rate in 
Laotian eyes, to their charge that the West has performed a dis- 
service to Laos by providing, mainly from American sources, a huge 
preponderance of military over civil aid. 

Laos, and again historical support can be found for this argu- 
ment, has only existed when a state of relative equilibrium per- 
tained among surrounding Powers, creating the need for a buffer 
state. It seems probable that this is fundamentally still the present- 
day situation, and this implies that, short of an agreement on par- 
tition which would be fiercely resisted by all Laotians, a non- 
aligned coalition Government will eventually be allowed to emerge. 
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In the existing situation of civil war this solution could only be ob- 
tained through some form of Great Power agreement. Such a 
Government would continue, in the political climate of today, to be 
subject to Communist subversion, thus initiating again a cycle of 
events similar to those of the past four years, unless the West can 
gain confidence in its ability to resist Communist pressure by 
political and economic means. 
E. H. S. Simmons 


Moscow and Peking Agree to Differ 


THE only two important meetings of Communist Parties since the 
war, on an international scale, were held in response to disagree- 
ments and conflicts within the Communist bloc. (Cominform meet- 
ings were explicitly not world-wide in scope.) The Moscow meeting 
of 1957 followed the outbreaks in Poland and Hungary in the pre- 
vious autumn, and the meeting of representatives of eighty-one 
Communist Parties in November 1960 was held primarily to resolve 
the differences between the two leading Communist Powers. That 
this meeting lasted three weeks was in itself a sign of how deep these 
differences went. It was not the first time that Sino—Soviet differ- 
ences had come out into the open, but no such disagreements can be 
considered deep-seated in the Communist world until they are given 
a theoretical formulation. That is why China’s claim, made in 1958, 
that she was rapidly approaching the Communist stage of deve- 
lopment, with its implication that she held the leading position, was 
significant, though it could clearly make no difference to the actual 
state of affairs in China. The claim was withdrawn—its theoretical 
basis was far too weak to sustain the Soviet onslaught. 

The present dispute, which concerns major aspects of foreign 
policy, has been conducted largely in scholastic terms, with quota- 
tions from the Communist classics marshalled to support hair- 
splitting variations of emphasis. Anonymity was preserved through- 
out, the disputants being represented by abstractions—‘the modern 
revisionists argue’, ‘some comrades maintain’, etc. The Chinese 
harped on their Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy, the Russians on their 
‘creative development’ of Marxism-Leninism. 
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Disputes on questions of Communist theory, on the ‘correct 
interpretation of Marxism—Leninism’, are sometimes dismissed by 
observers as irrelevant; this has never been true, and is patently 
false in the present instance. They arise from practical considera- 
tions reflecting differences in situation. Moscow’s failure to support 
Chinese action in the border dispute with India was implicit in the 
Soviets’ different interpretation of ‘the role of the national bour- 
geoisie’, and Chinese recognition of the Algerian provisional 
government could be deduced from the argument whether or not 
national liberation can be won without armed struggle. 

The differences in the situation, both internal and external, of the 
two big Communist Powers require little elaboration here. The 
history of the Kuomintang—Communist civil war, the backward- 
ness of the Chinese economy, China’s resentment about the United 
Nations and Formosa, and, in contrast, Russia’s advanced economy, 
possession of nuclear weapons, absence of any territorial claims, and 
her position as an equal negotiating partner with the United States 
—all such factors help to determine their respective attitudes and 
policies. 

What is novel in the present dispute is that the question who is 
orthodox, who is revisionist, and who is dogmatist, can be settled 
only when the previous question of who has the right to decide this 
is settled. Professions of adherence to Marxism—Leninism do not 
mean that the answer can be found in Marx’s hundred-year-old 
writings, or in Lenin’s of forty years ago. These are used to provide 
not answers, but the trappings of legitimacy. For the first time, 
Moscow’s right to interpret the sacred texts has been seriously 
challenged. (Yugoslavia’s revolt was met by expulsion from the 
hosts of the faithful, and the Polish and Hungarian challenges were 
quickly absorbed into orthodox Moscow doctrine.) This is a matter 
of substance, for acknowledgement of that right implies acknow- 
ledgement of the right to formulate policy for the entire bloc. 

So long as the theoretical differences were not formulated, an 
authoritative pronouncement could be avoided; once brought into 
the open, the issue had to be faced. The Chinese issued their chal- 
lenge in April 1960 in an article which argued that imperialist 
policies were bound to lead to war, and that good intentions could 
not divert the course of history. Only with the disappearance of 
imperialigm could peace be made secure ; therefore the revolutionary 
onslaught on imperialism, rather than compromise with it, was the 
correct Communist policy. The Soviet line, since the twentieth 
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C.P.S.U. Congress in February 1956, has been that while imperial- 
ism is by its very nature aggressive, the forces working for peace are 
now so strong that war is not inevitable. 

In the six months before the Moscow conference of last Novem- 
ber, the debate was pursued in the. press of both countries and the 
speeches of their leaders, with no concessions on either side. An 
attempt to reach agreement, when leading Communists assembled 
for the Rumanian Communist Party Congress in June, clearly 
proved fruitless ; it was there that the decision was taken to hold the 
November conference. The Chinese emphasized their position by 
failing to send delegates to the Congress of Orientalists in Moscow 
in August, and two periodicals devoted to Chinese affairs, published 
in Moscow, were discontinued. 

Both sides agree in believing that imperialism as such has not 
changed its character and is declining in relative strength, but 
whereas Mr Khrushchev and his Government are unwilling to run 
any major risk to accelerate that decline, Mao Tse-tung seems pre- 
pared to use his country’s position to promote and encourage ‘just 
wars’ as a means to that end, arguing that to deny such support 
weakens the morale of the Communist camp and Communist 
movement elsewhere. 

It would be mistaken to translate these different attitudes into the 
simple categories of pacific Russians and belligerent Chinese. The 
Russians may be more conscious than the Chinese of the universally 
destructive character of nuclear war (which is why they can use 
rocket threats as an instrument of policy), but this does not mean 
that Peking would not go to almost any length to avoid a major 
conflict. On the question of war and peace, the dispute turns on the 
limits of brinkmanship, and the extent to which local risks can be 
taken without precipitating a major disaster. 

Itis here that the challenge to Moscow’s right to decide theoretical 
questions may have far-reaching consequences for the U.S.S.R. In 
the past, the Soviet Government’s actions and proposals in the 
international field could be taken as representing the policy of the 
entire bloc; it could proceed without backward glances to see 
whether its allies were following. This can no longer be taken wholly 
for granted. The U.S.S.R. is not in a position to use her superior 
power to compel agreement (otherwise the dispute would not have 
been brought into the open). On the contrary, it is more likely that 
concessions would have to be made to Peking to persuade it not to 
adopt a possibly disturbing course. 
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It does not follow that major divergences of policy are to be ex- 
pected in the near future. To both China and Russia, the advantages 
of unity are likely to outweigh any gain that independent action 
could bring to either; sharing a common outlook and common 
opponents, nothing less than irreconcilable differences on vital 
questions could justify a serious breach. Clearly there are valid 
differences of attitude—for example, so long as Moscow seeks a 
détente with Washington, the Chinese cannot conquer Formosa (for 
the destruction of the U.S. fleet in those waters would require 
Soviet aid), and any agreement to stop nuclear tests would—f it 
could be imposed on China—deprive her of the chance of possessing 
her own nuclear weapons. Similarly, any comprehensive East-West 
understanding (unlikely as it may now appear) would make it more 
difficult for the Communist bloc to support anti-Western move- 
ments, and the Chinese believe that only by the extension of such 
movements can danger from the West be lessened. 

Briefly, then, the Soviet position is that military action is to be 
avoided as a means of expanding the Communist sphere. Imperial- 
ism is no less aggressive than before, but the forces against war (in- 
cluding those within the imperialist countries who ‘support the 
peace policy of the socialist camp’) are now so strong, and the 
disaster it would entail so frightening, that it is no longer inevitable. 
Revolutionary action may at times have to be subordinated to the 
maintenance of peace. Gains can still be made, and the final battle 
won, by economic and political warfare, invariably referred to as 
peaceful co-existence. Intervention must be limited to indirect 
means—arms deals, rocket threats, economic aid. ‘The Chinese, on 
the other hand, argue that imperialism cannot act otherwise than 
according to its nature, even if it were convinced that to embark on 
aggression would be to invite disaster, and they pour scorn on the 
‘revisionists’ who are intimidated by imperialist blackmail. Fear of 
‘just wars’ is a direct encouragement to imperialism. 

Polemics in the press of the two countries did not cease even while 
the conference was sitting in Moscow. Before it opened, the Chinese 
took advantage of the publication of a volume of Mao’s writings to 
emphasize in an article in Red Flag (2 November 1960) that there 
could be no peaceful transition to socialism, and that it was a mis- 
take to over-estimate the enemy’s strength. While the conference 
was in session, a further article (People’s Daily, 21 November) ex- 
plained that there was no contradiction between the revolutionary 
struggle and the struggle for peace—on the contrary, it was only by 
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the success of the former that the latter could be made secure. The 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of Tolstoy’s death, during 
which the Soviet press underlined his humanitarianism and devo- 
tion to peace, was taken by the Chinese as an occasion to point out 
his avoidance of the mass revolutionary struggle, and they smugly 
and triumphantly cited Lenin in support of this view. ‘Bourgeois 
humanitarianism’ always served as a means to divert the masses 
from struggle. The humanitarian pacifists of today were in favour of 
co-operation with American imperialism, which was ‘the most dia- 
bolical enemy of the peoples of the world’. 

The statement issued by the conference and published in Pravda 
on 6 December 1960 is diffuse and inconclusive. The length of the 
conference indicates the depth of the differences, and the length of 
the statement their intractability. It is aggressive in tone, with many 
references to the evil intentions of the United States and the Federal 
German Republic, none to the United Nations, and only a casual 
commendation of the desirability of negotiations; it is extremely 
hostile to Yugoslavia and does its best to provoke and exacerbate 
feelings of hatred, fear, and resentment. These features may be 
regarded as concessions to the Chinese point of view. The section on 
war and peace, however, unambiguously endorses the view formu- 
lated by Mr Khrushchev in 1959 that war is not ‘fatally inevitable’ 
‘even with capitalism still existing in parts of the world’. But to 
balance this, theoretical possibility of war is granted: ‘as long as im- 
perialism exists there will be soil for wars of aggression’, its twin 
aspects being the ‘exploitation of man by man’ and ‘the extermina- 
tion of man by man’. Had they been able to have their way, the im- 
perialists would already have plunged mankind into the abyss of a 
third world war, but the time was now past when they could decide 
at will whether or not there should be war. 

Nuclear war is described as a catastrophe for the whole of 
humanity, and not merely for its capitalist section. Local wars, 
however, come into a different category; here the statement implies 
that Communist intervention need not lead to world conflict. 
‘Experience shows that it is possible to combat effectively the local 
wars started by the imperialists —and in this context Algeria, Laos, 
and the Congo are mentioned. 

To answer the charge that Soviet policy implies abandonment of 
the revolutionary struggle, the meaning of the term peaceful co- 
existence is elaborated. It ‘does not imply renunciation of the class 
struggle’, it is itself ‘a form of class struggle’. It provides ‘favourable 
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opportunities for the development of the class struggle in the 
capitalist countries’ and for the anti-imperialist struggle in de- 
pendent countries. It implies ‘intensification of the struggle’ of all 
Communist Parties. The prosecution of this struggle will bring 
victory to the Communist camp because ‘peace is a loyal ally of 
socialism’ and ‘the monopoly bourgeoisie cannot rescue capitalism’, 
which is disintegrating and decaying. This process is most marked in 
the United States, ‘the biggest international exploiter’. 

It is only in the section on the colonial world that a new concept 
emerges, that of the ‘national democratic state’ or ‘independent 
national democracy’, which indirectly bears on the issue between 
Moscow and Peking. Differences of opinion among Communists 
about the role of the national bourgeoisie in colonial revolutions go 
back at least to the second congress of the Communist International 
in 1920, when Lenin put forward his ‘theses on the colonial ques- 
tion’, and they became acute in the early stages of the Chinese Com- 
munist movement. The four years of Communist collaboration with 
the national bourgeoisie—as represented by Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Kuomintang—ended in a disastrous defeat for the Chinese C.P. 
(from which it took many years to recover) when Chiang turned 
against his Communist allies and did his best to annihilate them. It 
was also a defeat for Stalin, who had imposed the policy, and in part 
explains the hostility and suspicion in the official Soviet attitude so 
long as Stalin was alive towards countries such as India, in which 
the national bourgeoisie had led the independence movement to 
victory. The Chinese leader still appears to share this attitude to 
some degree, if less openly and less crudely, and it is not unreason- 
able to assume that he resents the political support and economic 
aid given to countries where (even if they have triumphed in the 
anti-imperialist struggle) ‘courageous sons and daughters of the 
working class’ are ‘languishing behind prison bars’—a category 
which, in the statement, includes the U.A.R. and Iraq as well asthe 
United States; the aid might otherwise go to more deserving 
countries. 

Obviously, Guinea and Cuba cannot be put in the same category 
as Iraq and the U.A.R., though all fall within the anti-imperialist 
camp. Nor can they qualify as ‘people’s democracies’ with avowed 
Communist Governments and goals. (In any case, this label is 
apparently to be confined, at least for the time being, to countries 
contiguous with the Soviet Union or China, and which therefore 


have a special status as falling within the strategic sphere of the 
c 
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Communist Powers.) The new term of ‘national democratic state’ is 
intended to mark these distinctions, and may well indicate, in 
addition, the line which Communists will advocate for other coun- 
tries about to reach independence in Africa, or which may over- 
throw their present regimes elsewhere. 

An ‘independent national democracy’ is ‘a State which con- 
sistently upholds its political and economic independence, fights 
against imperialism and its military blocs, against military bases on 
its territory; a State which fights against the new forms of colonial- 
ism and the penetration of imperialist capital. .. The formation and 
consolidation of national democracies enables the countries con- 
cerned to make rapid social progress and play an active part in the 
people’s struggle for peace, against the aggressive policies of the 
imperialist camp, for the complete abolition of colonial oppression.’ 

In countries still under colonial rule independence can be won 
‘both through armed struggle and by non-military methods, de- 
pending on the specific conditions’, but the colonial Powers ‘never 
bestow freedom’ and ‘never leave of their own free will’—formulas 
which incline towards the Chinese side of the argument, and link up 
with the discussion on the possibility of containing local wars and 
with the definition of the role of the national bourgeoisie. 

Whether the colonial struggle takes a military or non-military 
form, the national bourgeoisie is not to be trusted. It is ‘objectively 
interested in the accomplishment of the principal tasks of anti- 
imperialist, anti-feudal revolution, and therefore can participate in 
the struggle against imperialism and feudalism. In that sense it is 
progressive. But it is unstable; though progressive, it is inclined to 
compromise with imperialism and feudalism. . . As social contradic- 
tions grow the national bourgeoisie inclines more and more to 
compromising with domestic reaction and imperialism.’ 

The sections of the statement elaborating the tasks of Communist 
Parties in the different categories of countries follow in general the 
lines accepted since 1956—the Communist Parties must work for a 
united front of ‘all democratic and patriotic’ forces against U.S. 
imperialism and its allies in order to safeguard peace; if the class 
struggle is pursued energetically inside and outside Parliament, 
force may not be required to win State power and so ‘create the 
necessary conditions for the peaceful realization of the socialist 
revolution’ (but ‘the ruling classes never relinquish power volun- 
tarily’). In ex-colonial countries Communists must work for the 
‘expulsion of foreign monopolies’ and to promote ‘economic and 
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cultural co-operation with the socialist and other friendly countries’. 

The statement concludes with a tribute to Communist unity. ‘It is 
the supreme internationalist duty of every Marxist—Leninist party 
to work continuously for greater unity in the world Communist 
movement.’ It must be cherished ‘as the apple of their eye’ since it 
guarantees the progress of the Communist cause. “The success of 
the working-class cause in any country is unthinkable without the 
internationalist solidarity of all Marxist-Leninist parties. Every 
party is responsible to the working class, to the working people of its 
country, to the international working class and Communist move- 
ment as a whole.’ Unity can be endangered by the revisionists, who 
forsake Marxism—Leninism, and by the dogmatists, who rob revo- 
lutionary parties of the ability to develop Marxism—Leninism and 
apply it creatively. This condemnation of dogmatism (i.e. of the 
Chinese position) is reinforced by an implied rebuke to Peking for 
publicizing the dispute. ‘Whenever a Party wants to clear up ques- 
tions relating to the activities of another fraternal Party, its leader- 
ship approaches the leadership of the Party concerned, and if 
necessary they hold meetings and consultations.’ 

If the question of the Soviet Union’s right to speak on behalf of 
the entire bloc is left open, its special position is acknowledged. The 
eighty-one parties declared unanimously ‘that the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union has been, and remains, the universally 
recognized vanguard of the world Communist movement, being the 
most experienced and steeled contingent. . . The experience which 
the C.P.S.U. has gained . . . is of fundamental significance for the 
whole of the world Communist movement.’ Previous declarations 
have always referred to the U.S.S.R. as the ‘leader’ of the camp. 

The statement looks forward to further meetings ‘whenever 
necessary to discuss urgent problems . . . work out common views 
through consultations and co-ordinate joint actions in the struggle 
for common goals.’ It seems likely that a further meeting will have 
to be held fairly soon, for the Chinese press, since the publication of 
the statement, has already shown that the unanimity emphasized in 
the Moscow statement may conceal persisting differences. On 
16 December Red Flag warned its readers that United States talk 
about peace was a ruse intended to deceive the peoples; Chinese 
intervention in the Korean war had been undertaken to realize 
peace, which could be safeguarded only by active struggle against 
imperialism. The Chinese, like all Communist Parties, abided by 
the principles of peaceful co-existence, but these were obstructed by 
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aggressive American imperialism; therefore every struggle of the 
anti-imperialist forces merited Communist support. Faith in the 
policy of peaceful co-existence was founded on the triumphant 
progress of anti-imperialist struggles; and whereas Peking radio 
accused the U.S. administration of aggressive designs on Africa, 
Pravda pointed out that the majority of new African States had won 
independence without armed struggle. It may be that the Chinese 
look for support, and for eventual leadership in the Communist bloc, 
to their colleagues in Asia, Africa, and Latin America—to the col- 
oured people and the have-nots as opposed to the industrialized 
whites. 

In the early days of the Communist International its leaders 
looked forward to the day when International Communist con- 
gresses could be held in another capital than Moscow. It will be 
interesting to see whether the next such conference is held in 
Peking. 

J. D. 


Persia Today 


T HE economic development upon which Persia has embarked in the 
last twelve years or so presupposes policy-makers, administrators, a 
labour force, technicians, research, and the accumulation of reliable 
technical data on which to base decisions. Research in some fields 
has been and is going on; administrators and technicians are being 
trained but their numbers are relatively small. The great variety of 
physical conditions in Persia has imposed on the population certain 
habits of life and makes administration both costly and difficult. She 
has a long tradition of civilization and has, over the years, developed 
certain traits which were, perhaps, a condition of her survival, but 
which are a hindrance to the adoption of a modern Western system 
of economy. Many of the problems she faces are not peculiar to her 
but are faced by other countries undergoing rapid transition; but 
they are in some cases made more difficult by certain local features. 

Great Power rivalry in Persia throughout the nineteenth century 
set the pattern of political development and has since limited free- 
dom of political experiment. When Persia joined the Baghdad Pact 
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in 1955 she in fact allied herself to the West, which implied in some 
measure the abandonment of her traditional policy which was to 
play off one Power against another. It might have been argued that 
this decision would act as a stimulus and free Persia from political 
indecision. In fact that has not been the case; and there are still 
many who query the wisdom of this step. The co-operation between 
the member States of CENTO over the years has built up a certain 
community of interest, but the old cleavage between those who look 
to Russia and those who look to the West continues. Moreover, and 
what is more serious, since it has been ‘official’ policy to align Persia 
with the Western Powers, the dissatisfied tend to look to the 
U.S.S.R. Similarly, the temptation to those in power to brand all 
movements of opposition as Communist and, therefore, to be sup- 
pressed out of hand is strong. 

This is not to deny the dilemma: it is all too easy for any dis- 
contented groups to be used, wittingly or unwittingly, by Com- 
munism, but it is doubtful whether it is wise on this account to with- 
hold from the people a responsible share in the government of the 
country. Since the collapse of the separatist movements in Azar- 
baijan and Kurdistan in 1946 Persia has been intermittently attacked 
by the Soviet press and radio. Throughout most of 1959 and 1960 
these attacks were severe. Moscow broadcasts by their violence to 
some extent defeated their own ends and roused national pride, but 
the self-styled National Radio, believed to be situated in the 
Caucasus, by its ventilation of local grievances obtained a sympa- 
thetic hearing in many quarters. Soviet propaganda accused the 
Persian ruling classes of complicity with U.S. and Western im- 
perialist circles and of allowing Persia to become a potential jump- 
ing-off ground for an attack on the U.S.S.R. The CENTO air 
exercise over Persia in May 1960 was the occasion for a Soviet pro- 
test in which attention was drawn to Article 5 of the Persian—Soviet 
Treaty of 1921 (which, the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs had 
told the Senate on 4 March 1959, the Persian Government con- 
sidered to be abrogated). In August 1960, however, there was a 
slackening of tension with the U.S.S.R. The Shah, meanwhile, 
assured Mr Khrushchev that Persia would not permit her soil to be 
used as a base for attack against the U.S.S.R.; and in due course he 
received a personal message from Mr Khrushchev on the resump- 
tion of friendly relations between the two countries, which Persian 
public opinion somewhat obscurely considered to be connected 
with the U.S. presidential elections. 
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Persian economy since the fall of Musaddiq has been sustained 
by U.S. aid. This, together with Persia’s political alignment with 
the West, since it has coincided with the development of various 
stresses and strains in society which have obscured the benefits of 
the rise in the standard of living, has not been wholeheartedly wel- 
comed. In fact, there has been a growing sensitivity and opposition 
to the weighty American presence in Persia and in 1960 a desire in 
some circles for ‘neutralism’, notwithstanding the cut-back in the 
size of U.S. missions and the planned phase-out in the field of tech- 
nical assistance. Against this background the possibilities of political 
experiment are clearly limited and it is perhaps not altogether sur- 
prising that Persia has been unable to shake off the incubus of the 
past and sees in the most trivial events, let alone more important 
happenings, the nefarious hand of foreigners. The abortive elections 
held in 1960 bear witness to her political immaturity ; and the fiasco 
of the two political parties, which were to be in the literal sense of 
the word His Majesty’s Government and Opposition respectively, 
shows how ill-prepared the country was for responsible government 
and how, once again, the Persian ruling classes thought that the 
political advances of Western Europe could be achieved by the 
adoption of outward forms alone. Under Reza Shah the public was 
denied a responsible share in the administration of the country. 
Today, in practice, it is still denied an effective voice in the conduct 
of affairs. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The economic development of the last ten years has been striking 
in some fields. This, too, has taken place on a modern Western pat- 
tern which conflicts with the traditional patterns of society, and has 
resulted in a disequilibrium which has widened existing cleavages. 
Enormous sums, provided in part from oil revenues and in part by 
loans, have been spent on capital development by the Seven-Year 
Plan Organization, the full results of which are not yet clearly 
apparent. The Second Seven-Year Plan comes to an end in 1962 
and is to be succeeded by a third Plan of five years’ duration. The 
financing of this capital development has placed a certain strain on 
Persian economy and administration notwithstanding the very con- 
siderable oil revenues which Persia now receives (over {100 million 
in 1960) and the large sums of U.S. aid of various kinds (over $500 
million since 1952). Persia’s foreign exchange position by 1960 had 
become critical ; Government debt to the National Bank is high, and 
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inflationary trends are more marked. Moreover, only 55 per cent of 
the oil revenues was devoted in 1960 to the Plan Organization 
although the Second Seven-Year Plan Law of 1956 laid down that 
it should receive 75 or 80 per cent. 

In July 1960 the Shah was warned by officials in Washington that 
there would be no more U.S. loans for Persia unless she adopted a 
stabilization programme acceptable to the International Monetary 
Fund. In due course it was agreed that there should be a reduction 
of 7°5 per cent in the Central Government’s spending budget, a 
reduction in the import of luxury goods, and a curtailment in the 
expansion of banking credit; a retirement of some of the Govern- 
ment debt; and the end of the practice of permitting importers to 
postpone the payment of custom duties. There are signs that the 
seriousness of the financial situation and lack of balance in Persia’s 
economy have given rise to concern in Persian circles also. Doubts 
as to the advisability of concentration on industrial development are 
being more widely voiced. The textile factories are finding it diffi- 
cult to compete with imported cloth without protection; the effects 
of the short-sighted policy of the boom years, when no reserve 
funds were built up or replacements of machinery made, are being 
felt. On the other hand industrial development has on the whole 
been beneficial. It has raised the standard of living and of technical 
competence; and by providing, even on a small scale, an alternative 
means of livelihood it has in some areas forced up agricultural wages. 
It is significant that in areas where industry directly connected with 
agriculture has been developed the standard of living of the pea- 
santry has improved, notably in districts where sugar-beet factories 
have been set up. An interesting experiment, on a small scale, has 
been the establishment, with the help of U.S. technical assistance 
under Point IV, of profit-sharing factories owned and run by the 
workers concerned. Such factories, were their number to increase, 
might be a valuable training-ground for greater participation in the 
affairs of the country. 

The new Five-Year Plan due to begin in 1962 is to concentrate on 
the raising of agricultural output with the intention, presumably, of 
redressing the excessive concentration on industry and urban de- 
velopment which has taken place under the first and second Seven- 
Year Plans. It is estimated that, whereas between 1933 and 1946 
there was no great change in the area under cultivation, between 
1946 and 1957 there was a considerable extension and a 100 per 
cent increase in production. According to estimates, in 1946 there 
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were 1,954,725 ha. under wheat production and 1,925,209 tons of 
wheat produced: the figures for 1957 are 3,477,010 ha. and 3,615,089 
tons respectively. Similar increases are estimated for barley and 
rice. While accepting these figures with reserve—statistics in Persia 
are notoriously unreliable and figures relating to the land and its 
produce and livestock are often little more than guesswork—new 
dams, barrages, and the sinking of deep and semi-deep wells have 
led to a striking increase in cultivation in a number of areas; and 
large tracts have been brought into cultivation by mechanized 
farming, though in the case of the dry farming areas in Khuzistan 
this has been a somewhat uncertain venture and there were wide- 
spread crop failures in 1960 because of insufficient rainfall. Never- 
theless, in spite of the increase in the area cultivated the estimated 
short-fall in wheat in 1960 was around 300,000 tons. 

The 1956 census showed the population at nearly 19 million, a 
figure generally admitted to be on the low side. It is estimated that 
the population is increasing at the rate of 24 per cent per annum. 
Even assuming, on a conservative estimate, an increase of 5 million 
over the next ten years, a rise of 1 million tons in wheat production 
alone will be needed to feed the increased population. The extent to 
which Persia is already importing foodstuffs is giving rise to anxiety 
in some quarters and turning attention to the problem of increasing 
agricultural output—hence, perhaps, the declared intention to con- 
centrate on this in the next Plan. 

Towards the end of the reign of Reza Shah, with the growth in 
industry, the implementation of a policy of centralization, and the 
decline in the political and social status of the landowner, there be- 
gan a movement from the country to the towns and from the pro- 
vincial towns to the capital. This trend has since been aggravated 
by various factors, notably the exodus from Azarbaijan, which be- 
gan in 1942 because of its proximity to the Soviet frontier, and the 
increased centralization of the distribution of credit and merchan- 
dise in Teheran. So far as the peasant is concerned, the drift to the 
towns and, in the south, to the oil-producing areas of Khuzistan 
and the Persian Gulf is mainly because of the promise of higher 
wages, and because in some areas, notably those bordering on the 
Central Desert, agriculture does not offer, in present circumstances, 
an adequate living. In the case of the landowner the prospect of 
relatively large and quick profits to be made in the towns, the 
attraction of Government service, and the promise it offers of 
security and status are powerful inducements. Apart from this the 
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anonymity of the large town offers greater security and personal 
freedom both to the peasant, especially now that the landowner no 
longer exercises his former function of ‘protection’, and to the land- 
owner, who is less subject to pressure from Government officials 
in the town than in the country. 


LAND REFORM 


Some would see the malaise in the countryside to be the outcome 
of the relations between landlord and peasant. Few would deny 
that these are bad, though whether they are the real or only cause of 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs may be doubted. Reza Shah 
shortly before the war considered the possibility of modifying the 
existing relations between landlord and peasant, but was dis- 
suaded from action because of the uncertainty of the international 
situation. Since then the pattern of economy of the country has 
changed, and it is questionable whether a reform in land tenure, 
long overdue though it may be, can by itself remedy the evils of 
the existing situation. 

Land no longer offers the most profitable field of investment or 
gives unquestioned social and political status. The Shah, mean- 
while, has initiated a programme for the sale, on an instalment basis, 
to the peasants of the royal estates; and pari passu with this a ten- 
dency has developed to treat the landlord as a scapegoat. He was, 
indeed, often to blame and the land system profoundly unsatis- 
factory, but what had often been justifiable criticism had, by 1959 
and 1960, been replaced by a campaign of vilification of the landlord, 
partly, perhaps, with the deliberate intention of destroying what 
political influence he still retained. This culminated in an ill-con- 
ceived, loosely drafted, complicated Bill for the limitation of land 
holdings tabled in the National Assembly on 6 December 1959. The 
immediate effect of this campaign was to increase the prevailing 
insecurity and uncertainty and to discourage the development of 
land. Moreover, the nature of the agitation against the landowning 
class meant that the Government concentrated on the negative as- 
pect of the question, namely the limitation of the size of holdings (a 
complicated matter in a country where no cadastral survey or ex- 
perienced land settlement department exists), rather than on posi- 
tive steps to increase production (which is fundamental to a raising 
of the standard of living of the peasantry). The law as eventually 
passed lays down, among other things, that regulations governing 
the relationship of landlord and peasant are to be drawn up within 
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six months of its having become law (which period has already 
elapsed without the appearance of such regulations), pending which 
the status quo is to be preserved. Thus, in the absence of new regula- 
tions, the law could, in fact, block attempts to create more favour- 
able conditions for the peasants. Ayatullah Burujirdi, the outstand- 
ing mujtahid of the day, declared in January 1960 that the Bill was 
contrary to the shari‘a and the Constitution and called upon the 
Government to abandon it. Despite this, the Bill eventually became 
law in an amended form on 25 May 1960. The general opinion, 
nevertheless, appears to be that it is unlikely to be carried into 
effect. 

The opposition of the religious classes was probably due not only, 
or even mainly, to obscurantism and reaction but rather to an in- 
stinctive feeling that the whittling away in one field by the temporal 
Government (which during the occultation of the hidden Imam is in 
the eyes of the orthodox ‘unrighteous’) of personal rights guaranteed 
by the divine law and the Constitution is likely to weaken the posi- 
tion all along the line. The tendency of the religious classes is to 
acquiesce in the exercise of arbitrary power by the temporal 
Government; very occasionally they are provoked to make a fleeting 
protest. 

This attempt at land reform is, indeed, a sorry example of an in- 
sufficiently thought-ouz policy, undertaken partly, perhaps, because 
of a desire to conform with the prevailing climate of world opinion, 
reminiscent in some ways of the tribal policy of Reza Shah. Few 
would deny that land reform is desirable; that the land in parts of 
Persia is not fully utilized; that relations between landlord and pea- 
sant are bad ; that the landlord takes too much from the land and puts 
too little back ; and that the methods of subsistence farming are not 
likely to result in the increased production which the growth in 
population demands. But it is questionable whether the land law as 
it exists and the campaign which preceded it will materially better 
the existing situation; further, even if, in fact, the law remains a 
dead letter, the majority of landlords are unlikely to put more back 
into the land, while a failure to implement it may well encourage the 
more intransigent landlords to delay even longer in granting con- 
cessions to the peasants; and the acerbation of feelings aroused by 
the agitation and ill-informed criticism of the landowning class 
which accompanied the drafting of the law, although the agitation 
has for the moment died down, is unlikely to contribute to mutual 
understanding. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN RURAL CONDITIONS 


Conditions in the countryside are nevertheless undergoing 
change—though the nature and rate of this vary considerably. 
There has been a marked improvement in the last few years in 
economic conditions in many of the villages near the big towns and 
main roads. Communications are better; the peasantry are more 
mobile; standards of living have risen (so also has the cost of living). 
Mechanization has raised the output in some areas; it has also 
brought the intrusion of the wage system into the traditional village 
structure, since the labour concerned tends to be paid by a cash wage 
and not a share of the crop. What the ultimate effect of this will be 
it is too early to say, but so far as mechanization increases output 
and raises the standard of living, it is clearly desirable. Better hous- 
ing, better clothing, and better equipment are also gradually spread- 
ing to the countryside; the village shop is better stocked; schools 
are more numerous, though still far below the demand; health con- 
ditions are better; malaria has largely been eradicated. ‘These 
various advances are less marked in the remote areas; poverty is the 
lot of the majority of peasants and indebtedness is still widespread 
even in the relatively more prosperous districts. There is a great 
contrast, for example, between the villages near Ispahan and those 
in Rudasht nearer the Gavkhaneh where the Zayandeh Rud peters 
out and physical conditions are less favourable; and between the 
villages in east Persia along the edge of the central desert and 
those where wells have been sunk and water made available for 
irrigation. 

Perhaps the most striking change in conditions in the whole of 
Persia has taken place in the Turkomansaray, where there has been a 
tremendous increase in grain and cotton cultivation during the last 
ten years or so. In 1950, 70 tons of cotton were harvested; in 1960 
some 60,000 tons. Grain cultivation in the area, except along the 
base of the mountains, is almost entirely by tractors, of which there 
are some 3,000 to 4,000, and harvesting is by combines, of which 
there are some 1,000. There is in the Turkomansaray an interesting 
division of labour: grain cultivation is carried on by the Turko- 
mans; but cotton cultivation is for the most part carried on under 
crop-sharing agreements by Zabulis and Sistanis, some 100,000 of 
whom have migrated into the Turkomansaray. Formerly the area 
was mainly crown land (khdliseh) ; it was acquired by Reza Shah and 
passed after the abdication to the present Shah. Most of the villages 
have since been sold, or are in the process of being sold, partly in 
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large holdings and partly in peasant holdings of 10-20 ha., the pay- 
ment in the latter case being made in instalments. The living 
afforded by such a holding compares very favourably with the living 
from a similar holding on the plateau. Nevertheless, there is a 
general tendency for small holdings to disappear as agricultural 
units, their owners preferring (or being forced) to lease them to 
neighbouring landlords. In earlier times the small landowner was 
often forced to place his holding under the ‘protection’ of the neigh- 
bouring large landowner and in due course might lose his title to it; 
modern conditions have changed but the need for protection still 
not infrequently forces the small landowner to lease his holding to 
his more powerful neighbour. 

Various schemes are in operation, initiated under Point IV, to 
train village leaders and some of these schemes have now been taken 
over by the Persian Government; but progress is slow. One of the 
most promising developments in recent years is the agricultural co- 
operative movement run by the Agricultural Bank. Here, too, the 
training of sufficient personnel is inevitably a slow procedure. The 
work, if it is to be successful, demands a high sense of vocation. 
Moreover, the education of the peasant, who is for the most part 
ignorant and sceptical of the benefits of agricultural co-operatives, 
so that he may be able to run them is also uphill work, particularly 
since the local money-lenders seek to prevent his enlightenment. 
Nevertheless, there are several instances of co-operatives (mainly 
credit co-operatives) which have achieved notable success. The 
value of the movement in improving the economic lot of the peasant 
and in giving him training in co-operation and fostering his sense of 
independence could be enormous. 

But much remains to be done if production is to be increased and 
the peasant assured of a tolerable livelihood. Better roads and trans- 
port facilities are essential ; marketing methods and standardization 
must be improved; and if mechanization is to proceed better facili- 
ties for repair than exist at present must be provided, a somewhat 
complicated matter in a country as large and sparsely populated as 
Persia. More research, too, is needed on such things as seed im- 
provement, plant protection, pest control, and soil utilization. 
Moreover, unless better health and education services are provided 
and a sense of community fostered to take the place of the old village 
structure, the drift to the towns will continue and probably in- 
crease. 

Agriculture, however, is not the only aspect of the countryside 
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requiring attention. Livestock rearing could also make an important 
contribution to higher standards of living. In many parts of Persia 
the peasant is largely dependent for his livelihood on the keeping of 
flocks, and a large number of the population depend entirely on their 
flocks. Traditionally there has been a long-standing opposition be- 
tween the settled and semi-settled population, and Governments 
have usually favoured the former at the expense of the latter. The 
two have never been properly integrated and the neglect of the stock- 
rearing section of the population has often been deliberate. A raising 
of the general standard of flocks so that they could yield more wool, 
milk, meat, and draft animals requires better feeding, the control of 
animal pests and diseases, and the selection and improvement of 
breeds. Here, too, improved communications and marketing 
methods are a sine qua non of improvement. An extension of the co- 
operative movement to the stock-rearing population would also 
seem a desirable step. 


SOCIAL CHANGES 


Economic and social changes of considerable magnitude are thus 
going on in town and country and have produced a situation of in- 


stability. The village, the town, the quarter, the craft, the tribe no 
longer provide the security and sense of community which they 
formerly offered ; though the social disintegration of the last-named 
group, in spite of a more rapid economic and political decline, has 
proceeded more slowly. The towns have become more hetero- 
geneous; middlemen more numerous; and speculation, especially 
in land and real property, more reckless. The gulf between town 
and country has widened. This can be seen in the apparent neglect 
of the remoter areas of the countryside and the semi-settled groups, 
the contempt with which the townsman regards the countryman, 
the scorn with which the northern part of Teheran looks upon the 
southern, and the mockery, envy, and hatred with which the in- 
habitants of the southern part of the town often look upon those who 
live in the northern districts. The concentration of labour round the 
bigger industrial centres and the growth of an urban proletariat is a 
new factor and, to the traditional leaders of Persian society, an 
alarming, because uncertain, factor. The recent, or relatively recent, 
revival of activity by the craft guilds in Teheran is perhaps an effort 
by the old system to reassert itself. 

The growth of the Westernized class in recent years has been con- 
siderable; and the gulf in ideals between them and the rest, particu- 
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larly in the case of the middle classes where the uprooting from one 
environment to another has been, perhaps, more abrupt, is striking. 
The traditional patterns of family, social, political, and religious life 
no longer satisfy. Unrest affects both sexes. Economic necessity and 
the desire for independence are forcing more women into employ- 
ment; conditions in the towns militate against, if they do not make 
virtually impossible, the old patriarchal family life ; but there is little 
preparation for any other type of life, and no other basis to replace 
the solidity and support formerly offered by the family has been 
evolved. The demand for education far outstrips the Government’s 
ability to provide schools, though these tend to increase, if they do 
not actually create, a lack of understanding between the generations. 
The people of the outlying villages and the tribal groups ardently 
desire the new learning which they see as a passport to wealth and 
security ; and the Government’s (understandable) failure to provide 
them with sufficient schools heightens their sense of being neglected 
(as indeed they are). The demand for university education has like- 
wise increased ; in an attempt to satisfy this, partly by the foundation 
of new universities and the enlargement of existing ones, there has 
been an unfortunate lowering of standards. On the other hand those 
who have been trained abroad often find on their return that they 
are unable to apply in the Persian environment the new techniques 
they have learnt. But the misunderstanding is not confined to one 
side ; the traditional leaders of society are reluctant to accept the new 
techniques and those who practise them unless they compromise 
with their environment. Those who are unwilling to do this tend 
to feel there is a ‘conspiracy’ against them and take refuge either in 
flight or in nationalism; and it is a nationalism which almost in- 
evitably, since it is rootless and in part a reaction against their tra- 
ditional leaders, tends paradoxically to look to the supra-national- 
ism of Communism. 

Persia, however much she may wish to avoid it, is still caught up 
in the mesh of Great Power rivalries. The cold war affects her 
politically, economically, and socially. Politically her freedom of 
experiment has been limited. Economically her development has 
been stimulated; the flow of capital into Persia has created new 
opportunities and new problems. Socially the breakdown of the 
traditional structure has been hastened. It is in Persia’s own inter- 
ests and those of the free world that she should succeed in develop- 
ing an integrated economy in which agriculture, stock-raising, and 
industry contribute to a rise in the standard of living of all sections 
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of the population, and in integrating the various groups of society so 
that they can develop their several skills within a political frame- 
work which permits them to exercise freely their civic purposes. 


A. K. S. LAMBTON 
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